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The Founding of the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
and the First Years of Its Activity. 


The death of Mr. August G. Brauer on September 26, 1932, 
marked the passing of one of the leading laymen of the Missouri 
Synod. He had been active in the work of his Church in various 
ways, not only in his own congregation, Emmaus, St. Louis, which 
he served as president for twenty years, but also for the Synod at 
large. His departure from this life directed attention to several 
unique items among his varied activities. 

He had the distinction, for example, of having served as 
member of the Board of Control of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
for a continuous period of thirty-nine years. During this time the 
institution was moved from its old home in the southern part of 
St. Louis to its present location in Clayton, Missouri, west of Forest 
Park. As member of the Board of Control he had helped to select 
the site for the institution’s new residence and had served on the 
Building Committee as well. . 

His service on behalf of this institution was the outward ex- 
pression of his deeply rooted love for his Synod; a love that had 
been engendered in his childhood home, in the parsonage of his 
father, the Rev. E. A. Brauer, who served congregations in Addison, 
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Illinois, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Crete, Illinois, as pastor, and Con- 
cordia Seminary at St. Louis as professor from 1863 to 1872; a love 
that had been nurtured by the schooling which he received in his 
youth at Holy Cross Lutheran School and Walther College, 
St. Louis; a love that was strengthened throughout life by daily 
communion with his God. The writer was deeply impressed by 
the statement made at the time of Mr. Brauer’s funeral that in the 
daily prayers in the family circle he never failed to remember the 
Synod, its institutions, its instructors, its pastors, and its teachers. 
It is to this daily communion with his heavenly Father, in the 
opinion of the writer, that we must trace the birth of an effort on 
the part of Mr. Brauer which resulted in the founding of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League. 

We turn back the pages of bygone years to 1917. Protes- 
tantism in general and the Lutheran Church in particular was com- 
memorating the quadricentennial of the Reformation. The fact, 
however, that the World War was at its height, dampened the joy 
of the celebration to some extent. The social and economic up- 
heaval caused by the war had affected the work of the Church in 
various ways. The contributions for church needs were falling off. 
A hitherto unheard-of deficit of about $100,000 was burdening the 
treasury of the Missouri Synod. 

It was this circumstance that caused Mr. A. G. Brauer con- 
siderable concern, and he must have carried his burden to his God 
in prayer frequently, and there he no doubt received the courage 
single-handed to start a movement to raise the money necessary 
to wipe out Synod’s debt. His plan was simple and direct. He 
hoped to prevail upon a hundred well-to-do laymen to subscribe 
$1,000 each. This subscription was to be made, however, with the 
proviso that, if the entire sum of $100,000 was not subscribed, each 
individual pledge would be released. 

He boldly approached a number of people, personally and by 
letters, during the spring of 1917, hoping to have the entire sum 
subscribed by the time of the Delegate Synod, which was scheduled 
to meet in Milwaukee, June 20—29. 

This laudable attempt, however, ended in failure, a preliminary 
failure, one that nevertheless resulted in ultimate success. While 
a goodly sum, $28,000, had been promised, it was not nearly the 
required amount, and therefore, after a great deal of correspon- 
dence, he advised his subscribers that, since the total sum had 
not been pledged, their individual subscriptions had become null 
and void. . | 
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Mr. Brauer’s example, however, had a result that had not been - 
anticipated; for it led to the organization of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League, in connection with which his plan to liquidate Synod’s 
debt was also to be consummated. 

The writer, with the cooperation of Mr. Louis H. Waltke, 
president of the Concordia Historical Institute, has obtained state- 
ments from various men present at the meeting that gave birth to 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League, and has culled from them the 
information necessary to construct a fairly accurate picture of 
the event. ‘ 

Mr. Edmund Seuel, Manager of Concordia Publishing House 
and Treasurer of the Missouri Synod, writes of the preliminaries: — 

“In the old Republican House at Milwaukee it so happened 
that Mr. A. G. Brauer, Mr. Theo. Lamprecht, and I were discussing 
Synod’s finances on the eve of the 1917 
synodical convention. Brauer had started 
rather a movement here in St. Louis to 
approach the wealthier people for larger 
donations to lift Synod’s debt and was 
telling of his experiences, when Lam- 
precht in his characteristic manner sug- 
gested that we use the occasion which 
Synod would offer to approach a larger 
number. While gazing into the open fire 
in the fireplace (it was a rather drizzly 
and somewhat chilly evening), the plan 
matured in a few moments. He asked me to suggest a prominent 
Milwaukee Lutheran. I nominated Mr. Fred C. Pritzlaff. Lamprecht 
said, “Ring him up.’ My answer was that I would gladly ring him 
up, but I would rather have Lamprecht or Bauer talk to him. With- 
out knowing Pritzlaff personally, Lamprecht completed the arrange- 
ments to hold a meeting at Pritzlaff’s home a day or two later.” 

This meeting was held on Friday evening, June 22, 1917, from 
eight to about eleven thirty. 

Mr. Henry W. Horst of Rock Island, Illinois, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Missouri Synod, describes how he 
came to attend this meeting: — 

“It was on a bright, sunny day in June during the synodical 
convention in Milwaukee, 1917, when I was walking up the steps 
leading to the Auditorium, that my good friend — now Dr. — 
W.C. Kohn tapped me on the shoulder and in his amiable way 
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said: ‘Horst, there is going to be a small gathering of laymen at 
the residence of Mr. Fred Pritzlaff this evening. Matters of great 
importance and benefit to our Synod are going to be debated, and 
we should like to have you attend.’ I told him I felt honored to 
have the privilege of meeting the others on such grounds, and if 
there was any good that I might do, I should be only too glad 
to participate. 

“The evening arrived, and soon we were gathered in Friend 
Pritzlaff’s beautiful home, in his front parlor, a small group of 
laymen. The liquidation of Synod’s debt, amounting at that time 
to almost $100,000, was the great, immediate question before us. 
Every one present was imbued with the spirit that this debt should 
be paid during 1917 and was willing to do all in his power to make 
this possible with the help of the Lord. 

“There was present at this gathering one outstanding God- 
blessed layman who some time previous to this meeting had en- 
deavored single-handed, — alone, but with the help of the Lord, — 
to find a hundred men in our Synod who would be willing to con- 
tribute $1,000 each to wipe out the debt. After faithful and conse- 
crated labors he was forced to acknowledge defeat. When he 
acknowledged such defeat regretfully to the undersigned and re- 
turned my check to me, he stated in his letter that he had been 
successful in securing only thirty-three (?) men who were willing 
to take upon themselves the obligation to: pay $1,000. I wrote 
Friend Brauer a mighty encouraging letter, appreciating his labors 
and asking him not to desist, but to try and see if those thirty-three 
men would agree to send $1,000 in each of the next three years, 
thus liquidating the debt. But we found that also this was not 
possible or not feasible. 

“However, feeling sure that the men who had at that time 
promised to cooperate in liquidating Synod’s debt would also now 
be willing to do the same, some of whom were present in the room, 
it was thought possible, after a good deal of debate, to follow up 
this previous work.” 


Mr. A. H. Ahlbrand of Seymour, Indiana, member of the 
Board of Directors of the Missouri Synod, states: — 

“Mr. Theo. Lamprecht was asked to serve as chairman and 
Mr. A. G. Brauer as secretary. A.H.Ahlbrand was requested to 
read a paper that he had prepared on ‘How to Organize Synod So 
as Properly to Finance It.’ The meeting had been called on account 
of the serious financial situation that confronted Synod. The Trea- 
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surer reported that there was an indebtedness of about $100,000. 
On account of this situation one District had petitioned Synod not 
to appropriate any moneys for expansion during the next three 
years, but to confine its efforts to the work of wiping out the debt. 

“Mr. A. G. Brauer stated that he had endeavored during the 
past year to induce 100 people to contribute $1,000 each to liqui- 
date the debt of Synod. In soliciting personal gifts for this pur- 
pose, the condition was that the pledges were not to be binding 
unless the entire $100,000 would be pledged. After quite an effort 
he secured pledges totaling $28,000. Since this did not reach the 
goal, he released all the pledges. He further stated that several 
had paid in the money 
and had requested that it 
should not be returned, but 
rather serve as a nest-egg 
for future contributions.” 

An element of human 
interest may be inserted at 
this point from Mr. E. 
Seuel’s account: — 

“A dozen or so were 
invited to the meeting and 
were gathered in a sump- 
tuous parlor of the Pritz- 
laff residence. Everybody 
seemed to sense that it was 
to be a ‘holdup’ party — 
everybody was afraid of 
everybody else. Pritzlaff, who had been drafted into playing host 
to this party, was so excited by the situation that he even forgot 
to pass the cigars which he had ready on the center-table. I was 
at the point of bursting into laughter and pounced upon the cigars 
as an excuse for such an exhibition, saying that I was such an 
inveterate smoker that I could not even see cigars without being 
tempted to smoke one. This caused a little merriment at my ex- 
pense, but it broke the ice. It did not take much of a speech from 
Lamprecht or Brauer to launch the movement.” 

Mr. A. H. Ahlbrand’s account adds: — 

“After a general discussion it was suggested that the work 
started by Mr. Brauer be continued and individual laymen through- 
out the entire country be approached who would be willing to pledge 
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larger sums of money until the entire debt of $100,000 would be 
wiped out.” 

Mr. H. W. Horst mentions this incident: — 

“Tt was at this crucial moment that one of the gentlemen 
present, off in the right-hand corner of the room, rose from his 
seat and uttered these words: ‘Brethren, if you wish to eradicate 
this debt, the best thing to do is for those who are present here 
to make a start, and you may count on Mr. and Mrs. Luedtke for 
$3,000.’ You could have heard a pin drop, which is a common 
saying, but my feeling was that the Spirit of the Lord was present 
at that very meeting. I am sure He was. After a pause of silence 
the roll was called, and when every one of those eleven men had 
answered, it was found that $26, 000 had been subscribed. Every 
dollar of this was paid.” 


Mr. Seuel includes another incident in his story: — 

“Pritzlaff, who had expected this, had a nice sheet of white 
paper ready, and in fifteen minutes some thirty thousand dollars 
were signed. I recall distinctly that I passed John Leschen, stating 
that his name was already on Brauer’s list. Leschen gallantly ex- 
plained that his wife was as good a man as he was, and he signed 
an additional thousand for her.” 

Mr. Horst’s account continues: — 

“The meeting did not adjourn at this time. There were hard- 
headed business men in that room, and they said, “Where are the 
other $74,000 coming from?’ Again it was said that those present 
must form the nucleus of those who would do the work of gather- 
ing the balance. Then and there it was agreed upon that each one 
present take a certain portion of our entire Synod’s territory and 
that others who were not present be asked to cooperate. The divi- 
sion and allocation was made, and in the name of the Lord each 
one went after his own job. 

“This was an occasion never to be forgotten, — and thus the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League was born. Later in the week the an- 
nouncement was made on the floor of Synod, and it was received 
with cheer and good will and with the best wishes for the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League and their large undertaking. 

“The Lord blessed the efforts of the consecrated men, and not 
only were they able to turn enough money over to Synod to liqui- 
date the debt, but there was even a nice balance of about $14,000, 
which flowed into channels where it was needed most.” 
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Mr. E. Seuel adds this interesting side-light: — 

“I did not stay until the close of the meeting because I had an 
appointment with my brother at 10 o’clock. Towards midnight 
the most terrific storm I have ever witnessed, except the St. Louis 
tornado, visited Milwaukee. The next morning I met Mr. Bosse on 


the way to the convention. Talking about the storm, Bosse re- 


marked in German that it had been such a wonderful exhibition of 
God’s power that ‘the Lord thundered another thousand out of 
him’; and he made good, raising his subscription to two thousand as 
soon as he found the subscription list.” 

Although there is some discrepancy in the documents used 
above as to the men who were present that evening in Mr. Pritz- 
laff’s home, the following list of names, given by Mr. A. G. Brauer 
and Mr. Fred Pritzlaff, seems to be correct 
as far as it goes: — 


A.H. Ahlbrand, Seymour, Ind. 
J. W. Boehne, Evansville, Ind. 
_ Benjamin Bosse, Evansville, Ind. 
A. G. Brauer, St. Louis, Mo. 
* H.W. Horst, Rock Island, III. 
Theo. W.Lamprecht, New York, N. Y. 
J. A. Leschen, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. A. Luedtke, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fred C. Pritzlaff, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edmund Seuel, St. Louis, Mo. Theo. W. Lamprecht. 


From the report of the synodical proceedings as given in the 
Lutheran Witness (Vol. 36, 211) we cull the following paragraphs 
with reference to the report of the above meeting as made to the 
convention: — 


“Mr. Theodore Lamprecht of New York, who was spokesman 
for the laymen’s meeting (this was a meeting of all the lay dele- 
gates) held during the convention, reported: ‘There being a deficit 
in our general treasuries, which will increase during the coming 
months on account of new appropriations and the high cost of all 
material things, ‘we recommend that lay delegates representing 
every District and visitation circle, together with the official Visitors, 
and under the supervision of the réspective District Presidents, shall 
constitute an organized force, which shall reach out into every Dis- 
trict and every congregation, for the purpose of systematically 


raising the necessary funds.’”’ >" 
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“Mayor Bosse of Evansville, Indiana, reported that about 
twelve laymen had met last week and organized the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League and had subscribed the sum of $26,000 towards 
the liquidation of Synod’s indebtedness and to cover appropria- 
tions, and that they had made it their purpose to extend their 
organization and continue this work until a fund of $100,000 shall 
have been raised. They aim to secure this sum by the 31st of 
October as a jubilee offering to Synod. Temporary officers: 
Mr. Theo. Lamprecht of New York, president; Mr. August Brauer 
of St. Louis, secretary; Mr. Edmund Seuel of St. Louis, treasurer. 
This announcement was enthusiastically received, and the report 
as well as the recommendations of the laymen’s meeting were unani- 
mously accepted, and the laymen were given a vote of thanks. 
The proposed Laymen’s League was indorsed, and Synod wished it 
Godspeed on its way.” 

This was only a temporary organization. A second meeting 
was held on October 1, 1917, at the Sherman House in Chicago. 
At this time a resolution was passed to make the L.L.L. a per- 
manent organization. A committee composed of Messrs. Pritzlaff, 
Brauer, Seuel, Schlake, and Bosse was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws. 


The original aim of the laymen was reached before the close 
of the year. The Lutheran Witness (Vol. 37,12) carried the fol- 
lowing announcement by Mr. A. G. Brauer in his report on the 
third meeting, held December 3, 1917, at Chicago, in the Sherman 
House: — 


“After the minutes of the October 1 meeting had been read 
and approved, the treasurer of the League, Mr. E. Seuel, stated 
that the ‘extra thank-offering of $100,000 in appreciation of the 
blessings of the Reformation’ which the League had undertaken 
to raise among our well-to-do lay members ‘to help relieve Synod 
of all indebtedness for 1917 as well as to provide funds to gen- 
erally improve and extend its work,’ — that this offering had not 
only reached the desired amount, but had been considerably over- 
subscribed and would probably be still further increased by contri- 
butions expected from various sources up to December 31, when 
the lists are to be closed. Every one present was exceedingly 
gratified by this report and thankful that our Lord had so moved 
the hearts and hands of our ‘Missouri’ Lutherans and had so sig- 
nally blessed the work of our League.” 
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Mr. Brauer further reported that the sum collected was sufh- 
cient to cover “the deficits in the Synodical Treasury and in the 
Building Fund amounting to $67,662.65 and $37,715.76, respec- 
tively.” : 
Finally, at this meeting of December 3, the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League was made a permanent organization, and a constitu- 
tion was adopted. 

The first officers were: Mr. Theo. Lamprecht, eit 
Mr. A. G. Brauer, secretary; Mr. Fred C. Pritzlaff, treasurer. 

As the L. L. L. at 
this meeting at once 
took up a new finan- 
cial endeavor for the 
laymen of the Missouri 
Synod, our story would 
be incomplete if we 
did not-make mention 
thereof, and as the 
writer was fortunate to 
obtain an account of 
it prepared by Mr. A. 
G. Brauer himself, he 
shall let this sainted 
layman tell it in his 
own words: — 

“At this same 
meeting on December 
3, 1917, the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League set 
as its next purpose the 
gathering of a fund of $250,000 or more, to be given to Synod 
in 1920 as a ‘Permanent Endowment Fund for the better support 
of superannuated professors, pastors, and teachers or their widows 
and orphans.’ 

“The work now assumed such dimensions that the Board of 
Directors realized the necessity of establishing an office and putting 
an executive secretary in charge, who would give his entire time 
to the work. Milwaukee was chosen as the domicile of the League, 
and an office was established there in June, 1918. 

“A fair start to gather the $250,000 had been made when, on 
November 11, 1918, the armistice was signed, bringing the World 
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War to a halt. This led to a meeting of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League directors on December 15, 1918, at which a Synod-wide cam- 
paign for cash and for Liberty Bond donations was considered with 
. a view to raising an Endowment Fund of $3,000,000 or more. 

“As the endorsement and cooperation of all synodical officers 
and District Presidents was considered essential for the success of 
the undertaking, a meeting with these was held in Chicago on 
January 22, 1919. A plan was adopted unanimously, and Messrs. 
Theo. H. Lamprecht, Henry W. Horst, and Benjamin Bosse were 
appointed a Campaign Executive Committee, with full power to act. 
This committee established an office in Chicago from which the cam- 
paign was conducted. 

“An intensive education campaign was waged daring the suc- 
ceeding two months, culminating in a canvass on March 30, 1919. 
The results of the canvass, which was continued for some time, were 
such that it was possible to turn over to the Synod at Detroit on 
June 16, 1920, the sum of $2,050,095.25. 

“Continued efforts during the next three years, directed pri- 
marily to holding the membership of the Lutheran Laymen’s League 
(a further general campaign to complete the fund being abstained 
from in deference to the wishes of Synod’s officers, who feared that 
Synod’s collections for the large building program resolved upon at 
the Detroit Delegate Synod in 1920 would thereby suffer) , enabled 
it to present another $250,000 to Synod at Fort Wayne on June 21, 
1923, making a total of $2,300,095.25. The annual earnings of 
this sum, approximately $100,000, are paid into the Board of Sup- 
port treasury. 

“In 1917 the Milwaukee Delegate Synod adopted the so-called 
‘Laymen’s Resolutions,’ providing for the circuit laymen organiza- 
tions, composed of lay delegates from each of the congregations in 
the respective visiting circuits of Synod. These resolutions were 
ardently sponsored by the Lutheran Laymen’s League at its subse- 
quent meetings and by individual members wherever an opportunity 
presented itself. 

“In June, 1920, the Lutheran Laymen’s League drafted a me- 
morial, which was later adopted by Synod. This memorial stipu- 
lated the following conditions under which the Endowment Fund 
was turned over to Synod: — 

“a. The capital fund may be increased, but it must never t be 
reduced or disposed of. 
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“b. The proceeds must always be used for the care of our 
Veterans of the Cross in the manner adopted by Synod for this 
purpose. 

“The memorial further provided that the Endowment Fund 
shall be under the control of a special board of seven men, consisting 
of the President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer of Synod, the 
president and treasurer of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, and two 
other laymen, who are to be chosen by these five members. 

“The memorial lastly provided that the fund should be invested 
only in United States Government securities or in high-class State 
or municipal bonds of this country. 

“Tt was due largely to an overture presented ‘by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League to Synod in 1920 that the office of Financial 
Secretary of Synod was created. 

“At this same convention a series of resolutions, which elab- 
orated on the ‘Laymen’s Resolutions’ of 1917 and tended to make 
these more effective, was submitted by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League and adopted by Synod. 

“The Lutheran Laymen’s League looks forward to important 
and blessed work in the service of our glorified Savior and of our 
beloved Synod for many years to come, and it earnestly invites our 
Lutheran men and women, both young and old, to join us and to 
help us more and more to make our entire lives a service to Him 
who gave His life for us. A. G. Brauer, Secretary.” 


Since the founding of the Lutheran Laymen’s League four of 
its organizers and charter members have passed away. Mr. H.A. 
Luedtke died on September 26, 1917; Benjamin Bosse on April 4, 
1922; Theo. Lamprecht on April 30, 1928; and A. G. Brauer on 
Be ecaihes 7601032, 

May their fine spirit of devotion to their Savior and His king- 
dom ever serve as an example and an inspiration to our many lay- 


men throughout the Church! W. G. Porack. 
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Lutheranism in Louisiana. 
By JOHN THEODORE MUELLER, TH. D., St. Louis, Mo. 


II. Zion Ev. Luth. Church. 
(Deutsche Ev.-Luth. Zionsgemeinde. ) 


Zion Ev. Luth. Church of New Orleans owes its origin to 
the efforts of Rev. Henry Kleinhagen, who was pastor of the First 
German Protestant Church on Clio Street. After his resignation 
as pastor of that church he founded the Ev.-Luth. Zionsgemeinde 
on July 2, 1848. In the same year a lot was purchased on Euterpe 
Street, and in 1849 the first church of Zion Ev. Luth. Congregation 
could be dedicated. In 1854, however, Pastor Kleinhagen, owing 
to divisions in the congregation, severed his connection with the 
church and organized an independent congregation, which he served 
till his death. In Zion he was succeeded by Pastor William August 
Fick, who, however, died in 1855 of yellow fever. After the con- 
gregation had been served for some time by Pastor Metz of 
St. John’s Church, Candidate Albert F. Hoppe was called on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1856, and inducted into his office on March 30. He in- 
duced the congregation to join the Missouri Synod. In 1868 Pastor 
Hoppe made a trip to Europe, seeking a cure for a malignant throat 
trouble. When he returned, the congregation decided to call an 
assistant pastor, but against his will, for he had asked only for 
a vicar. A reconciliation was effected by founding a private 
academy, or high school, which he successfully managed until 1887, 
when he removed to St. Louis, where he supervised the republication 
of Luther’s works. During the last years the school served as 
a Progymnasium for such boys as wished to study for the ministry. 
The academy was well attended and did much to instil into the 
young people of New Orleans the principles of sound, confessional 
Lutheranism. 

Pastor Hoppe’s successor in Zion Church was the Rev. M. 
Tirmenstein, who was installed March 7, 1869. The congregation 
by this time had two schools, and for the sake of convenience it was 
decided to place the church between them. Accordingly, a lot was 
purchased at the corner of St. Charles and St. Andrew streets, and 
on December 11, 1871, the new church was dedicated. Pastor Tir- 
- menstein served Zion till 1879, when Pastor G. E. Friedrich was 

called to the church. However, in September, 1880, he died, and 
Pastor Roesener was called, who served the church till 1889. Pastor 
A. F. William Heyne was his successor. He was inducted into office 
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on April 20, 1890. His successor was Rev. E. W. Kuss, who is 


serving the congregation to this day. Zion Church now numbers 
578 souls and 360 communicant members. - 

Pastors Roesener and Heyne were active in missionary work, 
and it was through their efforts that a Lutheran congregation was 
organized at Lake Charles and in Clinton, Louisiana. The Lake 
Charles Church to-day numbers 150 souls and 75 communicant 
members, while the latter has 120 souls and 85 communicant 
members. 


III. St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church. 
(Die Deutsche Ev.-Luth. St. Johannisgemeinde. ) 


The Clio Street Protestant Church was the mother of another 
confessionally sound Lutheran congregation in New Orleans. In 
1852 three members severed their connection with the congregation, 
deciding to organize “a truly Lutheran church.” They were sup- 
ported by a certain Mr. F. Robbert, who “with body and soul was 
for the organization of a Lutheran congregation.” In the Clio 
Street church they had received only “husks,” and besides this, many 
of its members belonged to lodges. However, the few members 
who had left the Clio Street Protestant Church did not at once 
organize a new congregation. At first they met for services in 
a little hut, called “house of prayer,” which was situated on Custom- 
house and Prieur streets. Soon, however, they perceived that in this 
way they could not succeed; hence they decided “to form a congre- 
gation” and to erect a church. On March 20, 1853, the new house 
of worship was dedicated, Pastors Buehler, Kleinhagen, and Schaller 
officiating. Since it was impossible for the small band of Lutheran- 
minded men to secure a truly Lutheran pastor in New Orleans, 
they applied to the Synod of Texas, asking its President “to send 
them a real witness to the truth.” At this time there appeared in 
a New Orleans daily an article on the churches of the city in which 
it was stated that there was also a congregation which “‘is separate 
from the others and is known by the name of Lutheran.” This 
article was read in St. Louis by members of the Missouri Synod, 
and as a result Candidate George Volck was sent to New Orleans 
to investigate and to report to headquarters who these “Sonder- 
linge” were. Candidate Volck returned to St.Louis and notified 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther, who now personally visited the congregation. 
As a result Mr. Volck was installed as pastor of St. John’s on 
May 22, 1853. The congregation was now reorganized, and prac- 
tises at variance with God’s Word were abolished, e. g., woman 
suffrage, non-Lutheran hymnals, etc. However, already on Sep- 
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tember 5, 1853, Pastor Volck died of yellow fever, and after con- 
siderable trouble, Pastor Metz was called, under whom the church, 
in May, 1855, joined the Missouri Synod. The church had passed 
through so much turmoil and confusion that it celebrated the ter- 
centenary of the Augsburg Peace Treaty (made between the Cath- 
olics and Lutherans in German in 1555) with all the greater re- 
joicing since peace now reigned in its midst. For the first time its. 
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three bells rang out to the world at large its own joyous confession 
of faith. In 1867 Pastor Metz resigned, and Pastor C. F. Liebe suc- 
ceeded him. After Pastor Liebe came Pastor C. A. Frank, in Sep- 
tember, 1873. For nearly a year (December, 1875, to October, 
1876) the pastor of St. John’s served also the new congregation 
founded in Algiers (Trinity Ev. Luth. Church); but then Pastor 
Frank was obliged to resign his charge on account of his wife’s ill 
health. His successor was Pastor Baumann, who died of yellow 
fever in 1878. For some time Pastor J. F. Doescher, who had been 
called by the Synodical Conference to begin missionary work among 
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the Negroes of New Orleans, served the congregation; but in 1882 
his connection with the congregation was severed, and he organized 
an Oppositionsgemeinde. Nevertheless St. John’s grew and pros- 
pered. After Pastor Doescher’s resignation it was served by Pas- 
tors F. Stiemke, C. J. Craemer, M. J. Vonderau, and A. Witt. The 
present pastor is Rev. M. Holls, who is President of the Southern 
District. Under Pastor Holls the congregation sold its church 
property and moved to Canal Street, where the house of worship 
is more centrally and more favorably located. At present St. John’s 
numbers about 1,000 souls and 720 communicants. 


IV. Salem in Gretna. 
(Die Deutsche Ev.-Luth. Salemsgemeinde in Gretna.) 


Salem Ev. Luth. Church in Gretna (actoss from New Orleans) 
is the fourth congregation which from a bad beginning came to 
a good end. Its history is most interesting. On November 24, 
1866, Owen Riedy, chaplain of the 126th regiment of the Federal 
Army (the Corps d’Afrique) , was received into the Northern Pres- 
bytery of New Orleans and was sent to Gretna to organize a Pres- 
byterian congregation in that community. In 1871 the church was 
organized as the German Evangelical Presbyterian Church of the 
North. But already in 1872 the Deutsche Evangelische Presby- 
terische Kirche des Nordens severed its connection with the 
Presbyterian Church, North, and reorganized under the name 
The Evangelical Protestant German Church (Die Evangelisch- 
Protestantische Deutsche Gemeinde). Those who did not agree to 
the change were expelled. But the new church fared so badly that 
- in 1880 only seven voting members were left, and these were bur- 
dened with a debt of $827. Another man joined them, and these 
eight members now organized a new church under the name 
Deutsche Ev.-Luth. Salemsgemeinde in Gretna, and on August 22, 
1880, the four Lutheran churches of New Orleans (St. Paul’s, 
Trinity, Zion, and St. John’s) received the new sister church in 
-a joint service of thanksgiving. To-day the church numbers 508 
souls and 305 communicants. 

The organization of Salem Church and its reception into 
the Missouri Synod brings our article to a close, for its scope 
was merely to point out how our first Missouri Synod churches in 
New Orleans developed by God’s grace out of congregations that 
were either “free Protestant” or “Evangelical” or even “Presby- 
terian.” Of course, in a sketch as brief as this must be we cannot 
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describe in detail the many tribulations which both the pastors and 
the faithful members who followed their guidance endured. The 
confessional Lutheran Church in New Orleans has always been an 
ecclesia militans in the truest sense of the term. “Fightings and 
fears within and without” have been its lot. Under the adverse 
conditions that exist in a city so predominantly Catholic and with 
a large atheistic element as New Orleans the Lutheran Church there 
must be agressively militant even to this day. The city is com- 
pletely lodge-ridden, and lodgery has always been one of the main 
impediments to a truly Lutheran church practise. Lodgery leads 
to externalism in religion, as does also Catholicism, and externalism 
in religion means empty pews, neglect of Holy Communion, and 
other evils. The office of a true Lutheran pastor in New Orleans 
is not a sinecure, but one of the most difficult tasks imaginable. 
Nevertheless, the founding and growth of these four original 
churches in and near New Orleans which we briefly described in 
this sketch show that the Word of God is always a divine power, 
which is able to save and to sanctify. Consistent Christian teaching 
is never without fruit and victory. Proof and illustrations of this 
are the establishment of sound confessional Lutheranism in a terri- 
tory which for over a century was strictly and exclusively Catholic. 
Among the many books which the writer consulted before he 
could compose this brief article, there was one of which because of 
its striking title he had expected great things, which, however, sadly 
disappointed him. Its title is “New Orleans as It Is.” But when 
the writer read the remark “Copyright, 1885,” he said: “Oh, oh!” 
Nevertheless, even this out-of-date book proved valuable to him, 
for it contained a complete “church guide,” in which he read the 
names of “St. Paul’s, Rev. Christian G. Moedinger, pastor; Trinity 
Church, Rev. Geo. Franke, pastor; Zion, Rev. P. Roesener, pastor; 
St. John’s, Rev. T. Steinake [T. Stiemke], pastor.” In addition, 
two Lutheran Negro churches are mentioned, namely, St. Paul’s on 
North Claiborne and Mount Zion on Franklin, which were served 
by Rev. Nils J. Bakke. One of our Negro churches, however, which” 
existed already in 1885, was omitted from the roster of Lutheran 
churches, namely, Bethlehem, which is now served by Rev. G. 
~ Kramer. In 1884 a chapel was sold to the Synodical Conference 
for $600 which bore the name “The Old Rooster Church.” This 
church was the property of the Deutsche Evangelische Kirche von 
Carrollton, im 7. Distrikt von New Orleans. It was sold to its new 
owners with the express understanding that it was never to be used 
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again as a “German church.” For nearly fifty years our Lutheran 
Negroes have worshiped in the “600-dollar Old Rooster Church.” 
Such is the economy of our Synod! 

To-day there are twelve churches in and near New Orleans 
which belong to the Missouri Synod besides five Negro congrega- 
tions joined to the Synodical Conference. This represents a gain 
of 200 per cent. as far as the white churches are concerned. Much 
of the gain in our New Orleans churches may be attributed to the 
Christian day-schools, which were organized as soon as the congre- 
gations had been organized. It was the practise of our fathers, even 
in New Orleans, not to have a church without a school, and this 
principle was applied in every in- 
stance until in recent years, when 
peculiar conditions rendered it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to establish 
parochial schools. Even the “free 
Protestant” and the “Evangelical” 
churches for many years maintained 
private schools, not indeed for the 
sake of religion, but because “unsere 
Jungens muessen ja Deutsch lernen.” 
The character of these churches is 
obvious from the following quota- 
tion taken from Professor Deiler’s 
book Zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Kirchengemeinden im Staat Loui- 
siana. On p.55 f. we read: — 

“Im September 1881 erhielt der Vorstand dieser Kirche (Deutsche 
Evangelische Kirche in Lafayette) vom Vorstand der Evangelisch-Luthe- 
rischen Zionsgemeinde ein Schreiben mit der Anfrage: ‘Hat Ihr Pastor den 
rationalistischen, die Dreieinigkeit Gottes leugnenden Katechismus  will- 
kuerlich und hinter Ihrem Ruecken eingefuehrt, oder ist dies mit Ihrer Be- 
willigung geschehen? Geschah es ohne Ihre Bewilligung, so ist es Ihre 
heiligste Christenpflicht, denselben sofort abzuschaffen. Geschah es mit 
Ihrer Bewilligung, so koennen wir Sie nach Gottes Befehl nicht mehr zu 


den Christen rechnen und muessen alle seit 1870 in Ihrer Kirche getauften 
Kinder als ungetauft ansehen.’ 

“Die direkte Veranlassung zu diesem Schreiben kam von der im 
August 1881 in New Orleans versammelt gewesenen Konferenz der Ev.- 
Luth. Missourisynode, die sich mit der Lehre von der Taufe befasste, wobei 
die Rede auf die Gueltigkeit der Taufe anderer christlichen Denomina- 
tionen kam. Es wurde beschlossen, zu erklaeren, dass der vom Pfarrer 
Heintz im Jahre 1870 eingefuehrte Katechismus die Dreieinigkeit leugne 
und seine Gemeinde darum keine Taufe besitze. Und da die Ev.-Luth. 
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Zionskirche von den Kirchen der Missourisynode der Gemeinde des Pastors 
Heintz am naechsten liegt und haeufig Kinder von dieser die Zionsschule 
besuchten und konfirmiert zu werden verlangten, wurde die Zionsgemeinde 
von der Konferenz beauftragt, die ebenerwaehnte Interpellation an den 
Heintzschen Kirchenvorstand zu richten. 

“Dieser antwortete, dass der neue Katechismus mit seiner Genehmi- 
gung eingefuehrt worden sei, die Dreieinigkeit Gottes lehre und ‘dass unser 
Heiland der eingeborne Sohn Gottes ist’. Gleichzeitig erliess Pastor Heintz 
Einladungen zu einem am 25. September stattzufindenden Gottesdienst, 
‘um die Entgegung unsers Pfarrers auf das schriftlich dem Vorstand dieser 
Gemeinde eingesandte ketzergerichtliche Urteil einer synodallutherischen 
Kirche zu hoeren und durch Ihre werte Gegenwart unserm Protest noch 
mehr Gewicht zu verleihen.’ 

“Dieser Protest ist nebst der demselben vorausgegangenen Predigt des 
Pastors Heintz unter dem Titel ‘Freiheit des Gedankens, der Ueberzeugung 
und des Glaubens gegen Glaubenszwang und Gewissensknechtschaft’ im 
Druck erschienen und im Archiv der Deutschen Gesellschaft niedergelegt 
worden. » = 

_ “Die Lutheraner, welche in der Protestversammlung durch ein Komitee 
von Theologen und Stenographen vertreten waren, antworteten mit einer 
oeffentlichen Erklaerung, worin es heisst: ‘Da demnach Herr L. P. Heintz 
und seine Anhaenger das Fundament des ganzen Christentums freventlich 
umgestossen haben, so koennen wir Herrn L. P. Heintz und seine An- 
haenger nicht mehr zur christlichen Gemeinschaft rechnen und sind ge- 
noetigt, alle seit 1870 von Herrn L. P. Heintz getauften Kinder, die sich an 
uns wenden, mit der christlichen Taufe zu versehen.’ Auch diese Er- 
klaerung ist im Druck erschienen. Sie fuehrt den Titel ‘Oeffentliches 
Zeugnis gegen die Leugner der heiligen Dreieinigkeit’ und ist ebenfalls dem 
Archiv der Deutschen Gesellschaft einverleibt worden. 

“Noch ist zu bemerken, dass im Jahre 1892 mehrere Konferenzen 
einer Anzahl hiesiger Pastoren stattfanden, um saemtliche protestantischen 
Prediger zum Beitritt zur Erklaerung der Lutheraner zu veranlassen. Das 
Resultat derselben war, dass die presbyterischen Pastoren sich durch 
Namensunterschrift den Lutheranern anschlossen, die uebrigen Konferenz- 
teilnehmer aber sich zwar im Prinzip mit ihnen einverstanden erklaerten, 
aber wegen der in der Praxis daraus ergebenden Schwierigkeiten von einer 
Erklaerung mit Namensunterschrift Abstand nahmen.” 


This incident shows not only the nature of the “Protestant” 
and “Evangelical” congregations that existed at New Orleans in 
those early years, but also the boldness and faithfulness of our 
Missouri Synod pastors. Of all the other Protestant churches only 
the Presbyterians possessed the courage to oppose Modernism at 
that time, just as to-day their witness against Liberalism is still the 
clearest and most outspoken, that is, of course, where Presby- 
terianism itself has not become modernistic. At the same time the 
opinion expressed in the Lutheran paragraphs set forth a vital prin- 
ciple which has guided our Missouri Synod at all times. The prin- 
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ciple is this: While we recognize the baptism of erring churches 


that acknowledge the fundamental articles of the Christian faith, 
we reject the baptism of Unitarians as blasphemous and invalid. 

To-day quite frequently the opinion is expressed that we labor 
under insurmountable difficulties and that on this account our 
Church cannot adhere strictly to the principles of Scripture in its 
congregational practise. Our fathers labored in New Orleans under 
circumstances that were much more adverse and difficult; yet in 
the end they conquered and built up congregations (some of which 
even to-day are entirely free from lodges) that stood four square on 
the doctrinal and confessional platform of Holy Scripture and the 


- Lutheran Confessions. In the history of our New Orleans Lu- 


theran churches lies a lesson of utmost importance. 

In conclusion the writer wishes to say that it was not is scope 
of his article to trace details. His objective was rather to show 
in general outlines how wonderfully God, in His infinite grace, led 
His children out of darkness to light and out of indifferentism to 
loyal adherence to His holy Word. We have His promise that He 
will still accomplish this miracle provided we show ourselves worthy 


of His Word. 


The Beginnings of Our Work in China. 
With Special Reference to the Activity of Our Pioneer Missionary E. L. Arndt. 
By E. H. A. ARNDT. { 


II. Historic Outline. 
(Continued. ) 

In February Kastler left our mission. When the German con- 
gregation heard that he was going to Peking, it offered to raise his 
salary from $500 to $1,200, to build a parsonage for $1,500, and 
to see to it that he would get about $400 besides. This salary was 
guaranteed for three years. German business did this for national 
and cultural reasons. Kastler offered to continue as missionary for 
the society without pay, helping during his spare time. However, 
when Arndt remonstrated with him for deserting the mission 
society, he withdrew his offer and no longer permitted Arndt to use 
his chapel. 

A new chapel had to be found. On February 26, 1914, the 
first chapel of the mission society was opened at 7 p.m. In ten 
minutes the place was filled with a hundred “dearly ransomed souls.” 
The missionary’s family lived directly above the chapel. Not even 
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a door separated the chapel from the home. Mrs. Arndt became 
ill because of lack of light. There was not a single window in the 
bedroom. However, these conditions did not deter Arndt from 
doing his work. Each day he memorized one Chinese sermon. 

A second chapel was opened the following month in old 
Hankow. The Wha Pu Kai chapel functioned for the first time 
on March 5, 1914, at 3 p.m. From this we see that before the end 
of his first year in China, Arndt had founded two chapels, which 
served the heathen daily. 

~ On the anniversary of his arrival in Hanke we find Arndt 
thinking back one year to the time when he arrived in a strange 
city without knowing a soul, helpless in so far as he was not able ~ 
to converse with any one. How wonderful were God’s ways! Had 
he not planned to come to China alone, to study the language and 
conditions, then to return in time for the Synodical Conference? 
That plan had failed because he had been unable to raise $2,000. 
Now he had his family with him. What a blessing it was to have 
his wife present when he was so ill with fever. His mission had 

now been in progress only five months; yet instead of eighty hearers, 
as he had in Kastler’s chapel, he now had two hundred daily lis- 
teners. Truly, he could repeat the words of Jacob: “With [only } 
my staff I passed over this Jordan, and now I am become two 
bands.” 

On March 29, 1914, Arndt had his first baptism. The child 
was the daughter of his assistant, Hsie Ho Ngan. She was named 
“Jewel Girl.” 

The first Communion was celebrated on April 9 in the Hai 
So Li chapel. Those participating in it were the missionary’s 
family and the two Chinese helpers. 

During Easter week Arndt preached six Chinese sermons; 
a year before he had hardly been able to say a word in Chinese. 

The first school was opened on the Wha Pu Kai, May 26, 
1914. This school will be discussed in detail under “Schools.” 

The next school was opened in June on the Hai So Li. The 
future teacher of the school was attracted to the building by the 
sign over the chapel door “Justification by Faith Church” (Shin 
I Tang). The usual name over a chapel is Fu Yin Tang (Gospel 
Hall) or Li Pai Tang (Church Service Hall). 

Two students were being prepared as evangelists at this time, 
Tsen Hwa Chang and Hu Ching Pao. 
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A helper by the name of Li was the first one to be discharged 
from our Chinese mission. Tsen soon followed. All workers were 
now from Lutheran circles. Arndt no longer published the names 
of his helpers in the Missionsbriefe, since one of the men who had 
been dismissed and who had seen his name printed in the Missions- 
briefe was under the impression that his name was being used to 
solicit money. ; 

Then the World War broke out. The German missionaries 
in China received neither mail nor money, especially the Berlin, 
Basel, and Rhenish Missions. The mission society was affected only 
to the extent that no land could be purchased. - 

Now came the second summer vacation. Chikungshan was 
selected as a place of escape from the intense heat. (Note: Chi- 
kungshan is a well-known summer resort catering especially to 
missionaries; it can easily be reached by rail from Hankow.) 
Arndt utilized what he called a vacation by finishing the hundred 
lessons of Mateer in three weeks, which meant three to four thou- 
sand Chinese words. He also attended the missionary conferences 
held at the summer resort. He delivered a lecture on “Providence 
in Ancient Heathen China,” in which it was shown that we have 
good reason to believe that God had provided China with the 
Gospel even before the arrival of the first missionaries. August 
found the missionary back at his post. 

On September 27, 1914, Arndt was privileged to baptize the 
first four adults: Hu Chin Pao, seventeen, a servant of a Christian 
family; Fen Fu, twenty, a baker, a former idolater; Cheo Kung 
Shen, thirty, a maker of scales, a former idolater; Hsiao U. Shan, 
forty, a coppersmith, a former idolater. All these memorized the 
Catechism although only one could read. Only four men after one 
year’s work seemed to be a small number. Arndt could have bap- 
tized more, and he hoped that his hesitancy would not be regarded 
as a mistake. One must be very careful; a baker might wish to 
be baptized only to gain another customer; a man with Christian 
training might only be looking for a position. 

A third school was started October 5, 1914. Its name was 
Kong Pang Lung; it will be discussed below. 

On October 25 the second daughter of Mr. Hsie was baptized. 
Usually daughters were not treasured, but Christianity raised their 
level. The doctrines which the missionary brought to China already 
had changed the entire family life of Mr. Hsie. 
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In his second year in China, Arndt reached about twenty-four 
thousand heathen. 

During all this time he had been teaching each of his children, 
spending about two and a half hours with them each day. This 
was no easy task. The time came now that the eldest son was far 
enough in his studies to enter Concordia Seminary. Since teaching 
his children took so much of the mission’s time, the father was 
glad to be able to afford to send Walter to St. Louis. Walter left 
in July, 1915. 

~ Chiao Hia Hang was the fifth school started by Arndt; it was 
opened June 21, 1915. 

The mission society at New Ulm, Minnesota, again issued two 
calls, one to W. Schultz of St. Louis (Concordia Seminary), who 
did not accept, and another to Erhard Riedel of Lincoln, Illinois, 
from the school at Springfield, who followed the call. He was com- 
missioned at New Ulm. Rev. Rehwaldt preached a moving sermon 
on Rom. 10, 12—15. Rev. Riedel preached on Mark 16, 15, dealing 
with the necessity of work among the Chinese. 

The third summer was spent at Kuling, the present mountain 
home of the Missouri Synod in China. This time Arndt stayed 
there only two and a half weeks. He visited many conferences 
and studied the work of other missions. In spite of the war he 
preached twice to the Germans in Kuling. 

On the 5th of October seven former heathen were baptized, 
including the first woman and the first family. 

Shortly after this Arndt was obliged to return to the United 
States to take care of the estate of his father, who had suddenly 
died. During his absence the entire mission was carried on by 
Mrs. Arndt and Christian, who was sixteen years old; the two other 
boys helped where they could. During the four months of the 
missionary’s absence seven workers were kept busy, and five schools 
had to be supervised. One of the teachers had to be replaced due 
to illness. Two chapels had to be visited daily, six times on Sunday. 
During the entire Christmas season everything was successfully 
carried through. Most of the work was done by Christian, who 
was still so young that Mrs. Arndt had to go along occasionally 
to back him up with the necessary authority. 

The Riedels arrived in Shanghai on January 13, 1916, on ‘ig 
Awa Maru, in Hankow, January 18. The newly married couple 
had celebrated Christmas on the high seas. We should say they 
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expected to celebrate Christmas, for it so happened that they crossed 
the international date-line (180th meridian) on that day. 

When the second missionary from America arrived in Hankow, 
the first missionary was not there to meet him. Instead, his family 
welcomed the newcomers to Hankow. The study of Chinese began 


already on the second day. It so happened that a son of one of 


the helpers suddenly decided to marry. Riedel at that time had 
not taken very many lessons in the new language. On twelve 
hours’ notice he had to prepare for the ceremony. Riedel asked his 
teacher to translate the Lutheran marriage ceremony into Chinese, 
and everything went well. 

Arndt arrived again in Hankow on February 11, 1916. 

On February 27 two more converts were baptized. One was 
a brother of one of the first four converts; the other was an old 
man of sixty-eight, whose plight according to Chinese principles 
was doubly tragic, since he was about to die and now had no son 
who after his death would burn paper money for him. As a special 
favor to the old man the song Der beste Freund ist in dem Himmel 
was sung at the baptismal service. The number of baptized now 
stood at seventeen: ten men, two women, and five children. 

-On March 12, 1916, after a service in which the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated, a congregation was organized. A treasurer was 
elected. Although there was almost no money to take care of, 
Arndt nevertheless insisted on creating the office; he wanted the 
people to accustom themselves to contributing something to the 
church. 

The first funeral took place on March 8; it was Mr. Hsie’s 
daughter Little Pearl. Two months later one of the four converts, 
the coppersmith, was buried. 

Again came the hot summer. “Ich arbeite und schwitze. Zur 
Abwechslung faechele ich und schwitze.” Arndt felt the heat just 
as much as any other white man, but his sense of duty kept him 
at his post in spite of it. He taught school from 7 a.m. to 2 P.M.; 
in the evening chapel services were conducted from 8 to 11, some- 
times to midnight. By this time the missionary had read the whole 
Bible in Chinese. He took a vacation of only two weeks that year. 

At about this time the committee of the mission society at 
New Ulm extended calls to P. Yank of the seminary at Spring- 
field and to R. Torgler of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. Neither 
accepted. 
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Riedel’s first sermon in Chinese was preached August 3, 1916. 
Two months later the first baby of our China mission’s foreign 
staff was born, Dorothy Riedel, on October 17. 

The last number of the Missionsbriefe appeared on Novem- 
ber 27, 1916. All information formerly contained in the Missions- 
briefe was now turned over to the Missionstaube in order to assure 
it a wider circulation. 

Shortly before Christmas twenty-two new converts were bap- 
tized. Among these were two entire families and the first two 
schoolchildren to be taken into the church. 

In 1917 calls were issued to L. Meyer and M.Domman; the 
latter did not accept. 

Rev. L. Meyer was commissioned by President Pfotenhauer in 
Rev. Aug. Burgdorf’s church in Chicago. The sermon was based 
on Acts 26, 6—8. 

The taking over of the China Missions by the Missouri Synod 
was reported in the Missionstaube of October, 1917. This step 
marks the automatic dissolution of the mission society. We see 
that the mission society had carried on its work successfully for 
five years and at the end of this period was able to hand over a con- 
siderable amount of money to the Board of Foreign Missions. This 
was done at a time when the Missouri Synod was still in debt on 
account of its India Missions. This certainly is an indication of 
excellent leadership, loyal support, and lasting interest on the part 
of all members of the congregations. 

Thus we have covered in outline the history of the mission 
society founded by Rev. E. Arndt. We shall now continue to dis- 
cuss, under separate topics, subjects that enjoyed special develop- 
ment and that were of particular importance to the mission. We 
wish to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that, while the topics 
in this paper are listed one after the other, very many of the sub- 
jects coincide in point of time with one another; for instance, the 
schools did not come after the chapels, but the missionaries and 
their helpers were active in them at the same time. 

(To be continued. ) 
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History of St. John’s English Lutheran College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


By H. STOEPPELWERTH. 
(Continued from the previous issue.) 

I shall give the complete record as found on pages 41—43 of 
the Proceedings of the Third Convention of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod of Missouri and Other States, Chicago, May 3—10, 
1893: — 


“St. John’s English Lutheran College at Winfield, Kansas. 


“For a full account of the donation the reader is referred to 
the Lutheran Guide, Vol. I, No. III, and to the Lutheran Witness, 
Vol. XL, pp. 151—159. 

“A brief account of the manner in which this college was 
brought into existence is necessary, as a record of such things ought 
to appear in the minutes. 

“The founder of the institution is Mr. J.P. Baden of Win- 
field, Kansas, a member of the German Missouri Synod. Mr. Baden 
concluded several years ago to make a donation towards founding 
an English Lutheran college. He communicated this to his pastor, 
A. W.Meyer. On the day before Christmas, 1892, Mr. Baden 
stated in a letter to Rev. Meyer [N.B., who had since accepted 
a call to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania] that he would donate to the 
English Lutheran Missouri Synod $25,000 for the purpose named 
above. In February, 1893, Mr. Baden concluded to increase the 
sum to $50,000. A board of incorporators was formed, a charter 
drawn up, and a lot bought for $1,200. Plans and specifications 
were called for, submitted, and accepted. On April 10 ground was 
broken by Mrs. A. E. Baden in the name of the Triune God. 

“Synod met in Chicago May 3. Rev. C. L. Janzow of St. Louis 
appeared in behalf of Mr. Baden and formally offered to Synod 
the deed and the documents conveying the entire property to Synod. 
The convention expressed its deepest gratitude to the kind donor 
by a rising vote and formally accepted the princely offer. Synod 
at once proceeded to elect a Board of Trustees which should act as 
a building committee; the members are: Mr. J. P. Baden, Rev. C. L. 
Janzow, Rev. A. W. Meyer, Mr. H. Baden, Rev. Geo. Luecke. 
A Board of Directors was appointed, as follows: Rev. F. Kuegele, 
president, Rev. W. Dallmann, Rev. Prof. A. L. Graebner, Rev. C. 
F. W. Meyer, secretary. The principal of the college and president 
of the faculty shall be the fifth member. 
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“The Board of Trustees is to attend principally to the business 
affairs of the institution, while the Board of Directors shall super- 
intend the educational affairs. The faculty, in connection with the 
Board of Directors, shall have the right to nominate a candidate 
for a professorship, the same as each congregation of Synod has. 
The Board of Directors was instructed to make provision for 
a thorough education in general and coeducation as soon as pos- 
sible and practicable. It was ordered that the Board of Directors 
and the Electoral College nominate and present to Synod names 
of candidates for professorships. This was done, and Rev. J. 
Wegener of New Orleans was nominated and elected as president 
of the faculty and professor of St. John’s College. Candidate 
Stoeppelwerth, a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, was elected professor. The president is to receive at least 
$600 salary per annum and free rent. The fixing of the exact 
salaries for the professors was given to the Board of Directors. 
The Electoral College was instructed to choose one of the following 
in case the Rev. Wegener declined: Rev. J. Wefel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Rev. J. Schaller, professor at New Ulm. Dr. Aug. Miller, Balti- 
more, Maryland, is to be called as soon as a third professor is 
needed for the institution.” 

It is important to note that according to this report the En- 
glish Synod enthusiastically accepted the offer of the new institution 
and set the machinery for operating the school in motion, electing 
a Board of Trustees to superintend the building operations and to 
look after the business interests of the school, a Board of Directors 
to supervise educational matters, an Electoral College to supply 
the college with teachers, forthwith electing a president and a pro- 
fessor, and even singling out the third professor as soon as his 
services should become necessary. But the minutes are silent as to 
any financial support by Synod. It is evident that Synod under- 
stood that no financial support would be required, at least not for 
years to come. 

In passing, it is necessary to remark that none of the men men- 
tioned above except the writer were secured for the new institution. 

After this action by Synod no time was lost in Winfield; for 
on June 7, just a month later, the corner-stone for the new building 
was laid. 

The statement in the Pichia of Synod “that Candidate 
Stoeppelwerth, a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mis- 
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souri, was elected ptofessor” is inexact. Synod merely asked the 
College of Presidents to reserve one graduate for Conover and one 
for Winfield. That the writer was chosen for Winfield came about 
in this way, as told me personally both by Pastor C. L. Janzow and 
Dr. A. L. Graebner, both of whom were present at the distribution 
of calls: Candidate L. Buchheimer and the writer were singled out 
for the professorships in the two English colleges, and Candidate 
Buchheimer was first designated for Winfield and I for Conover. 


Since, however, I had served in Winfield as a supply, was known 


there, and had made friends, a shift was made, and my appointment 
was made for Winfield. 

It is with a good deal of fondness that I have preserved to this 
day the original copy of the call issued to me May 29, 1893. It reads 
as follows: — 


“Vocation of the English Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri 

and Other States. 

“At the late convention of the English Ev. Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri and Other States, held in the city of Chicago, May 3—10, 
1893, the Candidate of Theology Mr. H. Stoeppelwerth was unan- 
imously chosen a professor of St. John’s English Lutheran Col- 
lege at Winfield, Kansas, in pursuance of which choice this call is 
extended to you. 

“Calling you as one of its professors, said Synod requires you 
to teach such branches as the Board of Directors together with the 
faculty of St. John’s College may apportion to you, to exercise dis- 
cipline towards your pupils in a Christian spirit, to set to all the 
example of a truly Christian life, and in general to perform your 
office in agreement with the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the year 1580. 

“On our part we, the English Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri 
and Other States, do promise to accord you the privileges and 
honors due to your office and to provide for your temporal needs 
by paying you an annual salary of ... 

“Tn attestation we affix our official signature. 

“Koiner’s Store, Augusta Co., Va. 

May 29, 1893. 
“F, Kugce.e, President, 
English Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri and Other States. 
“C.F. W. Meyer, Secretary.” 
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I cherish this call because it is my first call to the holy office 
and the only one of others that came later on which I felt free to 
accept. 

As the summer advanced and the time for the opening of the 
school in September drew nearer, I was ordered to proceed to my 
field of labor. I arrived in Winfield on the evening of August 6. 
There was no band and no reception committee to bid me welcome. 
So I made my way to the St. James Hotel. From there I made 
my presence known to Mr. and Mrs. Baden later in the evening. 
They had expected me and had missed me on the main line of the 
Santa Fe, for I had taken the shorter route, the Eldorado Branch 
line. But they came after me and most generously took me to their 
home and had me as their guest for some weeks until other ar- 
rangements could be made. 

The walls of the college building, the present Baden Hall, were 
half-way up to the first-floor windows. Fully eight more months 
were required to complete the building. But a little thing like that 
did not prevent Mr. Baden from opening the school on schedule 
time in September. He purposed to furnish two rooms on the 
second floor of his down-town business building, the Baden Block, 
for classroom purposes. The attendance in the new school would 
be very small at best, so Mr. Baden decided it would be best to 
combine the small parish-school taught by Pastor Geo. G. Luecke 
with the new college. 

But in the mean time the newly baked professor was busy in 
his efforts to lure prospective students to the new institution. I have 
often looked for a copy of the first appeal for ministerial students 
sent out to the pastors of Kansas during those hot and dry August 
days in 1893. It would be an interesting document in the historical 
collection of the college and would give testimony, on the one hand, 
of the inexperience of the first professor in college affairs and, on 
the other hand, of his childlike faith that somehow or other it 
might be possible that students would come. There was no response 
except one, and that from Pastor Breihan, then of Sylvan Grove, 
Kansas, now Pastor emeritus at San Jose, California. Pastor 
Breihan sent a very encouraging letter and a few years later sent 
us his son Walter. This is the man I shall never forget as the 
only one who in the kindness of his heart dispatched a ray of light 
in the darkening gloom. 

No students came that year as a result of my efforts; but 
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Mr. Baden was a better advertising man than I, for he “rustled up” 
five boys and six girls, two of the former and two of the latter being 
Lutherans, while all the rest were non-Lutheran or churchless. 
All of them came from Winfield, with one exception, who was 
from Augusta, Kansas. Not one of them studied for the ministry. 
They ranged from what is now the seventh grade to Sophomore 
High. Later on in October —I remember its being on my birth- 
day —our first ministerial timber arrived late at night on the 
“Frisco” from St. Louis, the result of the united missionary efforts 
of Pastors M. Sommer and C. L. Janzow, in the person of the 
present Pastor W.Cook. I took him with me to my bachelor’s 
quarters in the Baden Block, where I had one all-purpose room. 
This incident has given Pastor Cook the occasion for the remark 
that at one time the whole faculty and student-body of the min- 
isterial department of St. John’s College were sleeping in one bed, 
which has the virtue of being literally true. 

Let me pause a moment for a reflection or two on Synod’s 
policy in training its pastors for the schoolroom. We expect our 
young ministers to start schools; but we do not train them for the 
classroom. In my days we received just a little training in cate- 
chetics and in the art of teaching Bible history. That was all. 
To-day it is a little better, but only a little. So far we are making 
no attempt to prepare our young preachers for work in the school- 
room, and yet we expect them to make a success of the parish- 
school. And then we wonder why the parish-school in certain sec- 
tions is on the decline. The surest way to kill a parish-school is to 
maintain a poor one, and the surest way of giving life and vigor 
to Christian training is to maintain a good parish-school. But 
a good parish-school is almost wholly conditional upon the teacher’s 
having been trained for his work — except in the rare case of one 
who may be called a born teacher. If we had no other argument 
for senior-college training in our schools than this, that we must 
train our preachers also for the schoolroom, for which we have no 
opportunity in the junior college with its crowded schedule, this 
argument should be ample. 

‘If a young pastor is at a disadvantage in a grade school be- 
cause of lack of training in that direction, how great is his dilemma 
in the high school! As often as I think of the courses that I was 
called upon to teach at St. John’s the first few years: Latin, 
Greek, — and not only beginning classes either, — English, Ger- 
man, arithmetic, algebra, plane geometry, history, penmanship, 
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drawing, commerical law, zoology, physiology, in some of which 
branches I had had no training whatever, in all of which my train- 
ing was deficient, and for none of which-I had received specific 
training, then I also call to mind the long hours of painstaking 
preparation on my part to keep just one lap ahead of my classes, — 
and I wonder what kind of deal the students were getting. 

It was a misfortune that neither Pastor Wegener, selected in 
Chicago as the first president of the college, nor any of the other 
men whom the English Synod had in view as second and third 
choices could be secured before the opening of school; for now, 
a scant four weeks before the opening, all preparations had to be 
made by a very young man, and one who had not been trained for 
the schoolroom and who was without any practical experience 
whatsoever. 

Indeed, when I now think of the task that I was expected to 
perform, I wonder at my temerity in undertaking it. But there 
was nothing else to do. I had been called to this new college, had 
accepted the call, — and there I was. This school was to be pat- 
terned after the American model. I had never seen the inside of 
an American high school, had not the least idea of the content and 
the organization of the courses, had never read a book on the 
American public-school system, and was at a loss where to get the 
information. Even Pastor George Luecke, who was richer in prac- 
tical congregational — if not school — experience by one year, was 
not present in the city, being engaged on the pleasant, but important 
business of bringing home his bride. So there was really no one to 
consult. Text-books had to be chosen; but I had no idea of the 
merits of the text-books in the various courses nor time to examine 
them. I had to make the choice with closed eyes. And the working 
out of a schedule, simple as it was with the few students enrolled, 
nevertheless did not seem so easy to me. And when classes opened 
and, for instance, in Latin the English was used as the medium of 
instruction, with the Roman method of pronunciation, — not the 
Continental, to which I was accustomed, — and when I found that 
even the rules did not harmonize with mine, since they were written 
as differing from the English idiom or usage, even that subject con- 
tained many elements that were absolutely new. 

School was opened on September 13, 1893, in the old Lutheran 
stone church on East Seventh Avenue, since the two rooms in Baden 
Block were not quite ready for occupancy. However, the next day 
classes were taught in those quarters which served as classrooms 
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until March 1, 1894, when the new building was dedicated to the 
service of the Lord. Pastor Luecke took over the classes in 
religion, German, and geography. Of course, during the recitation 
of these classes I took charge of the parish-school. 

If we compare the first-year-high-school class of to-day, the so- 


called Freshman class, with the first class in the early days of 


St. John’s, we find that the present Freshman class in our Academy 
and in every high school is far above the level of the Freshman 
class of those early days, except in Latin and German. The En- 
glish was the grammar of the grades, also United States History; 
geography meant descriptive, not physical geography; zoology was 
very elementary, there being no thought of laboratory work. As 
a matter of fact, our Freshman High was hardly on a level with 
the seventh grade of to-day. 

The college remained under the management of us two men 
until the Christmas holidays. After the holidays Rev. Henry Sieck, 
the first president of the institution, who had arrived in the latter 
part of December, took charge. President Sieck and the writer 
were the teaching force until the following October, when Prof. 
C. Scaer arrived as the third man. (To be continued. ) 


A Letter. 


Dear BrotHer PoLtack: — 


In the January issue, this year, of the Concorpia Historica Inst1- 
TUTE QuarTERLy, page 136, I read with respect to the action of the 
English Synod of Missouri with reference to its acceptance of St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kansas, and Concordia College, Conover, N.C., the 
following: — 

“Humanly speaking, therefore, this Synod had no business, indeed, 
no right, to accept an offer that put it under such an obligation. But it 
did. Why? The pastors of the English Synod were all comparatively 
young men, but level-headed men withal.... They knew full well that 
they never could and never would support the college with money, as they 
promised to do by their acceptance.” 

I want to state that this presentation of the matter is historically in- 
correct in so far as it attributes the action to the fact that the members 
of the English Synod at that time were “all comparatively young men” and 
in so far as it states that these men knew “full well that they never could 
and never would support the college with money, as they promised to do 
by their acceptance.” 

I was one of the men referred to and probably the youngest man 
present. I was the only member that voted against the acceptance of these 
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two colleges at that Synod in Chicago in 1893. I argued on the floor 
against the acceptance and was told on the floor that I was “a young man” 
as yet and that I would find out as I grew older that whenever the Lord 
provided a child, He also provided a blessing with it; that what I needed 
was more faith. To this I publicly on the floor replied that I had no 
apologies to make for my youth since that was a fact out of my control 
and that for me the acceptance of these two colleges with a prospective 
faculty of at least eight men on the part of a synod that at the time did 
not have more than six self-supporting congregations was not an act of 
faith, but rather of presumption. Moreover, I stated that to me the prob- 
lem was not one of natural birth, in which case Providence, as a rule, com- 
bined its blessing with one child, but to me the present case was one of 
wholesale adoption and justified the counting of the cost. Furthermore 
I must state that whatever promises were made by the majority of Synod 
in 1893 were made on the basis of the presentation of St. John’s case on 
the part of Pastor Janzow, Prof. A. L. Graebner, and the Rev. F. W. Herz- © 
berger. These men also made promises, and their promises were the basis 
on which the colleges were accepted, and they offered the inducement for 
acceptance to the men who voted in its favor. We were told in plain and 
unmistakable words at the Synod in 1893 that the German Synod would 
back the brethren of the English Synod in the support of these institutions. 


Very sincerely yours, 
H. B. HemMeter. 
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